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pared a huge kettleful, the already curdled yak or goat
milk being put on the fire and stirred well while boiling.
It was a most agreeable dish, especially when slightly
sweetened, and is as much used by the Tibetans (who call
it djo) as by the Mongols.
In the chiefs tent I invariably found a lama reading
in a low, monotonous chant some big Tibetan volume,
and he, without interrupting his lecture, managed to
lend an ear to our conversation. It is customary with
rich laymen to have every day of the year lamas reading
the sacred books for their benefit. Near the Dsassak
lived a saintly lama, a G-egen, and with him were some
half-dozen monks, the chiefs prebendaries, each of whom
received a yearly*stipend of four pairs of boots and two
ewes. Their duty was to keep up a continuous reading of
the Kandjur, with monthly or fortnightly special services,
and occasional exorcisms and other hocus-pocus.
Dowe advised me to pay a visit to this living Buddha,
as he was such an enlightened saint and so great and
veridic a fortune-teller that it would be well to consult
him as to the success of my undertaking. Taking a few
presents and the handsomest k'atag I had, I went to his
tent, accompanied by two Chinese, Dowe and another
Mongol, who was to join the party. The saint was a good-
looMng boy of nineteen, from eastern Tibet, dressed in
yellow satin garments, with a fringe of horsehair shading
his eyes while he read in a big book placed on a low table
before Mm. The Mongols knelt and he blessed them by
touching their bare heads with his hand; then, seating our-
selves on cushions at either side, I told him my object.
He took a little gold box which was set with coral and
turquoise beads, and which contained dice, and after hold-
ing it to his forehead and muttering a short prayer, he